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[Plate IV] 

When the mediaeval penchant for allegorizing, which had so 
potent an influence upon religious thought, ceremonial, and art, 
came into contact during the twelfth century with the frank 
paganism of V amour courtois, it found a fresh field for the imagi- 
native impulse. Venus and Cupid were ready to hand as the 
chief personages of the allegory, not represented as the baneful 
influences of the schoolmen, but depicted as powers adorable 
and to be adored, and set in a background of May morning or 
splendid palace. Wars were waged for and against love. It was 
not long, we may be sure, before the siege of a lady's heart was 
imagined in terms of the siege of a castle. 

The first evidence we have for this is the full-fledged Siege of 
the Castle of Love acted out as part of a festival at Treviso in 
1214. Rolandino of Padua relates that to this Court of Solace 
and Mirth were invited many gentlemen and twelve of the 
fairest and gayest ladies of Padua. ^ '^ A fantastic castle was built 
and garrisoned with dames and damsels and their waiting women, 
who without help of man defended it with all possible prudence. 
Now this castle was fortified on all sides with skins of vair and 
sable, sendals, purple cloths, samites, precious tissues, scarlet, 
brocade of Bagdad, and ermine. What shall I say of the golden 
coronets, studded with chrysolites and jacinths, topaz and 
emeralds, pearls and pointed headgear and all manner of adorn- 
ments wherewith th^ ladies defended their heads from the assaults 
of the beleaguerers? For the castle itself must needs be assaulted; 
and the arms and engines wherewith men fought against it were 
apples and dates and muscat-nuts, tarts and pears and quinces, 
roses and lilies and violets, and vases of balsam or ambergris or 

^ G. G. Coulton, Medieval Garner, p. 268. 
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rosewater, amber, camphor, cardamoms, cinnamon, cloves, 
pomegranates, and all manner of flowers or spices that are 
fragment to smell or fair to see/' 

At this^siege a band of Venetian youths were among the guests 
and formed the storming party.^ After a vain assault of comfits 
and sweetmeats, they resorted to the cynical expedient of a 
shower of golden ducats. Upon this the castle promptly capit- 
ulated, and the banner of St. Mark entered it in triumph. 
Whether the Paduan youths resented this as a reflection upon 
their ladies or not, they flung themselves upon the Venetians and 
tore up their banner, and a fray ensued which led to war between 
Venice and Padua. 

Similar festivals were popular at the court of Henry VIII of 
England. At the marriage of Prince Arthur in 1501 a castle 
was drawn into the hall, filled with eight ladies and children sing- 
ing. After a parley certain knights of the Mount of Love besiege 
the castle until it yields.^ On New Year's night, 1512, a castle, 
occupied by six ladies and labeled La Fortresse dangerus, was 
carried about the hall. ^^ After the queue had behelde it, in 
came the kyng with fine other. . . . These VI. assaulted 
the castle, the ladies seyng them so lustie and coragious, were 
content to solace with them and upon further communication, 
to yeld the castle, and so thei came doune and daunced a long 
space. ''^ In 1522 Wolsey gave a similar pageant, where the 
castle was held by the ladies Beautie, Honor, Perseveraunce, 
and other noble qualities who occupied the towers, and by 
Dangier, Gelousie, Scorne, and other shrewish qualities who 
occupied the lower walls of the fortress. Ardent Desire led seven 
other gentlemen to an attack with comfits and was victorious, 
driving the shrews away. After this a dance followed.^ 

In a Christmas festival at Eltham in 1515, however, the con- 
flict took a different turn, the ladies holding out successfully.^ 
Again in 1581 the Virgin Queen seems to have delicately alle- 
gorized her refusal of the offers of the Duke of Anjou by a similar 
play. Four Children of Desire, one of whom was Sir Philip 
Sidney, laid claim to the Castle of Perfect Beauty, wherein the 

1 P. Molmenti, Venice: The Middle Ages, I, p. 204. 

2 Modern Philology, XIV, p. 473. 

3 Brotanek, Die Englischen Maskenspiele, p. 27. 

4 Modern Philology, XIV, p. 473. 
^ Brotanek, Op. cit., p. 28. 
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Queen sat, as their inheritance. Being defied they showered 
it with rosewater and flowers. On the next day, they confessed 
their audacity and yielded them to ^'Perfect Beauty. '^^ 

It is a curious example of the survival of popular custom that 
three hundred years later the young people of the Swiss cantons 
of Vaud and Fribourg used to sing in the vineyards : 
^'Chateau d^ amour, te veux-tu pas rendre? 
Veux-tu te rendre, ou tenir bonf 

In Fribourg itself there survived into the eighteenth century 
an almost exact parallel to the Treviso festival, including wooden 
castle, ladies within, gallants without, and a discharge of flowery 

artillery. The castle was 
fated, of course, to sur- 
render; each of the ladies 
chose one of the besiegers, 
and paid him a rose and 
a kiss as ransom. After- 
wards there was a parade 
of the besiegers on horse- 
back through the town, 
while the ladies showered 
them in turn from the 
windows with rose-petals 
and perfumes.^ 

All the stages in this 
elaborate mediaeval game 
were represented on the 
ivory mirror-cases and 
caskets made probably in 
Paris in the early fourteenth century.^ We see the walls and tur- 
rets of the castle thronged with ladies hurling roses down from the 
battlements (Fig. 1): among them is Daun Cupido with his 
wings and crown, shooting his fatal arrows. Below knights use 
the ponderous mediaeval siege engines to throw up baskets of 
flowers. Others scale the walls on rope ladders, doubtless a 
more efficacious way of bringing matters to the desired termina- 
tion. Then we see the surrender of the castle. On the one hand, 

1 Ibid, 

2 Memoires de la Sociile des Antiquaires de France, I, p. 184 ff. 

3 There are any number of these ivories scattered over the museums of 
Europe and a few have reached the United States. 




Figure 2. — Surrender of the Castle of 
Love: Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Figure 3.^ — Departure from the Castle 
OF Love: Liverpool. 



we see the ladies welcoming the successful knights and delivering 
up a sword in token of surrender (Fig. 2) ; on the other, a lady 
issuing from the gateway and delivering up a key to a humble 
victor. Finally^ each lady rides away with her lover on horse- 
back or is rowed away in 
a boat^ (Fig. 3). A rare 
example from the second 
half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury depicts ladies making 
a sally from the gateway, 
one of them carrying a 
bouquet instead of a lance 
in rest. On the casket 
lids the middle panel is 
usually occupied by a 
jousting scene, without 
any immediate relation to 
the Siege of the Castle. 

The same subject oc- 
curs here and there among 
the illuminations of Eng- 
lish manuscripts. One 

remembers the stanza of Byiron about the family missal, and 
his wonder 

^^how they 
Who saw those figures on the margin kiss all. 
Could turn their optics to the text and pray.^^ 

So in the margins of the Peterborough Psalter^ of the end of the 
thirteenth century and of the Lutterell Psalter of about 1340 one 
finds spirited renderings of the Chateau d^ Amour that must have 
diverted the thoughts of many a worldly reader from his devo- 
tions, if indeed they were not put there for that very purpose. 
And in these two instances the assailants seem to be getting 
very much the worst of it. In the first, the knights flop into out- 
landish contortions at the very touch (Fig. 4) of the ladies, and 
in the second (Fig. 5), the impact of a single flower knocks a 
knight's helmet off and hurls him from his scaling-ladder. No 
wonder that the mounted knights depicted in a manuscript of 
the De Officiis Regum (Fig. 6) spread their hands abroad in dis- 

1 This has been wrongly interpreted as Lancelot and Guinevere. 

2 J. Van den Gheyn, Le Psautier de Peterborough. 
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may when they perceive through their lifted visors the four 
bellicose females in the castle.^ 

The inventories of the fourteenth century show the motif 
spreading into other arts. The inventory of Louis Duke of 
Anjou made in 1364-5 describes a great fountain of metal work 




Figure 4. — The Castle of Love: Peterborough Psalter, Brussels. 



for the table. '^ Twelve little men bear it on their shoulders, and 
on the foot are six knights who assail the castle. ... In 
the middle is a castle in the fashion of a large tower with many 
turrets and the said castle stands upon a high green hill; and 
over the three gateways are three trumpets. And below outside, 
the said hill has battlemented barbicans^ and above on the battle- 

1 Treatise of Walter de Millemete, ed. M. R. James. 
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The Castle of Ladies: Tapestry op the Sixteenth Century. 
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ments of the castle are ladies, who hold maces and shields and 
defend the castle.''^ 

Edward III, we know, had this same subject on a dorser.^ 
The inventory of the Duke of Gloucester, made in 1397, records: 
^^Un pece d^aras de I'estorie d'un assaut fait as dames en un 
chastel.''^ That of Margaret of Flanders, made in 1405: 
^^Un vies drap de haulteliche deschire des damoiselles qui 
defendent le chastel.''^ Henry VIII of England had a set of 




Figure 5. — The Castle op Love: Lutterell Psalter, British Museum. 

tapestries of the Citie of Ladies,^ and James V of Scotland a set 
called ''the Citie of Dammys/'^ What these sixteenth century 
tapestries were like may perhaps be gleaned from one here repro- 
duced from Guiffrey's Histoire Generale de la Tapisserie, III 
(Plate IV). In the foreground are the forces of violence, armed 
with halberds and spears. Malehaisne advances from the left, 

1 Marquis de Laborde, Notice des Emaux, II, p. 36. For date of catalogue, 
see Bibliotheque de VEcole des Charles, L. p. 168. 

2 Mary Bateson, Mediaeval England, p. 295. 

3 Archaeological Journal, LIV, p. 288. 

4 Jb. Kunsth. Samm., XVI, p. 219. 

^ W. G. Thomson, Tapestry Weaving in England, pp. 40 f. 
6 Ibid. p. 41. 
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Vilayn Visage from the right. In the midst Vilonie moves to the 
attack covered by his shield^ Faultedesens hes on the ground, 
while Dangier threatens to fall on top of him. On the battle- 
ments above are the ladies, Perseverance, Beaute, Largesse, and 
Espoir. Franchise fires a rose from a crossbow at Dangier, and 
Plaisance threatens him with a lash of flowers. Above on each 




Figure 7. — Attack on the Castle of the Church by the World. 



side a cupid with his bow appears in a tree, while in the middle 
Le Gent Deus D'Amour is crowned with a wreath by Obedience 
and another lady, whose name and quality I cannot decipher. 

The motif also spread into Teutonic lands. A mural painting 
of the fourteenth century from the palace of Otto von Rinecke 
is preserved in the Rosgarten Museum at Constance.^ A piece 

^ H. Schweitzer, Bilderteppiche und Sticker eien zu Freiburg in Breisgau 
(extr. from Schauinsland, XXXI), p. 5. There is another mural painting at 
Diessenhofen, dating about 1310-20, that may represent the same subject, 
though the distinctive details are lost; see Mitiheilungen der Antiquarischen 
Gesellschaft in Zurich, XXIV, p. 282, pi. VIII F. 
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of stained glass of the 
early sixteenth century at 
the Frankfort Historical 
Museum shows the castle 
held by two maidens and 
stormed by three wild folk 
or wodehouses.^ 

This is the last example 
I have noted where the 
significance of the allegory 
is wholly secular. But the 
mediaeval church always 
had a canny instinct for 
appropriating to its uses 
any popular image or cus- 
tom or book, even when it 
was immoral or anticlerical 
in its original character. 
Out of Arthurian romance 
was developed the Grail 
story; Ovid^s chronique 
scandaleuse of the gods 
was allegorized into a 
Christian livre de piete; 
all the favorite secular 
motifs of art were given an 
edifying interpretation in 
the Cy Nous Dit. An 
ecclesiastical version of 
the Siege motif is found 
on a casket of the early 
fourteenth century .^ Here 
the castle is surmounted 
by a church, and the 
battlements are held by 
by nuns (Fig. 7). They hurl down white pellets on the powers 
of the world represented by six gaily clad youths mounting upon 
ladders to the assault. An interesting development of this relig- 

^ Von der Ley en and Spamer, Altdeutsche Teppiche im Regensburger Rat- 
hause, p. 29. 

2 Hefner-Alteneck, Trachten und Gerdtschafte, III, pi. 156. 
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ious treatment of the theme is to be found in the city of Ratisbon. 
The Historical Society has copies of a mural painting of about 
1300 formerly at the Elephanten Apotheke.^ On the one side 
are five pairs of lovers : then comes the tower itself, on which is a 
queen with a knight in her lap. On the other side are nine 
knights attacking a baldaquin, in which another queen sits with 
four attendants at a banqueting table. One of these knights 
bears on his shield the device of a saint or Christus. It becomes 
clear then that these knights are representative of the Virtues 
and that the castle as well as the baldaquin are the abodes of 
the fleshly Vices. In a tapestry of the end of the fourteenth 
century in the Germanic Museum, Nuremberg, (Fig. 8) the 
baldaquin has become a pavilion, and the Queen and her attend- 
ants are still there.^ The queen we may now venture to identify 
as Frau Minne or the Venus of old German legends,^ but in 
what a guise! Like the other wild folk she wears a sort of 
pajamas with a wave pattern intended to depict a coat of hair. 
This extraordinary costume was doubtless suggested to the de- 
signer by the fashion prevalent throughout Europe in this century 
of masquerading as wild men of the woods.^ Some will remem- 

1 Repertorium fiir Kunstiuissenschaft, VII, p. 191. 

2 T. Hampe, Katalog der Gewehesammlung des Germanischen National- 
museums, I, No. 669. Practically identical tapestries are to be found at the 
Wartburg, Mitteilungen der Kaiserliche Konigliche Ceutralcommission, XVII, 
p. 44, and at the Vienna Museum, Mittheilungen des K. K. Oesterreichischen 
Museums, 1892, p. 105. 

3 Lady Venus in her tent appears in a few German poems: Frau Venus 
und die Minnenden, Ain Mynn Red von Hertzen und von Leih, Die Minne und 
die Ehre, and Der Ellende Knabe. See W. A. Neilson, Origins and Sources 
of the Court of Love, pp. 128, 129, 131, and von der Hagen, Bildersaal Altdeut- 
schen Dichter, p. 89. 

* Prof. Kenneth Mackenzie has called my attention to an article entitled 
'La Maschera del Selvaggio' in the Giornale Storico delta Letteratura Italiana, 
LIX, p. 47, which contains very full references. There is an excellent treat- 
ment of the wodehouse in English decorative art in an article by G. C. Druce 
in the Archaeological Journal, LXXII, 159 ff. On the very large number of 
German wodehouse tapestries there are, besides the articles cited p. 264, note 2 
and note 2 above, the following: Destine and Van den Ven, Tapisseries, p. 21; 
F. A. Lehner, Hohenzollernsches Museum zu Sigmaringen, Textilarheiten, Nos. 2, 
4, 6; G. Lehnert, Illustrierte Geschichte des Kunstgewerhes, I. p. 346; Jh. 
Kunsth. Samm. XIV, 283; XV, 290; Mittheilungen des K. K. Oesterreichischen 
Museums, N. F. 7, 8; J. Guiffrey, Tapisseries, p. 65. An interlude consisting 
of a Castle of Love guarded by lions and wodehouses is mentioned in the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer of Savoy; see Cougnet, Piaceri delta Tavola, p. 193. 
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ber the Ballet des Ardents in Froissart, where Charles VI of France 
and some of his nobles put on garments of flax and pitch to re- 
semble coats of hair, and were accidentally set alight by a torch. 
In this tapestry Frau Minne, instead of being attacked by the 
Virtues as in the painting, is here sending out her own wild ser- 
vants, against a moated castle intended for the abode of the 
Virtues, though by some confusion on the part of the artist, the 
Virtues are just as wild and hairy as their enemies. Both sides 
preserve the old tradition of the floral weapons, the attackers 
tipping their spears and arrows with roses, and the defenders 
replying with lilies. That the assailants are meant to represent 
the Vices becomes evident when we see that the monsters they 
ride resemble those on which the symbolic figures of the Vices are 
mounted in a tapestry at Ratisbon town hall.^ Furthermore, 
this last tapestry shows at each end the allegorical Siege of a 
Castle. (Fig. 9) In the end here illustrated the four cardinal 
Virtues are beating off with spears, swords, and arrows the cor- 
responding Vices, while in the other end the theological Virtues 
hold the fort. 

A phase of this moralistic development of the Siege is found 
in the English morality play of about 1425, The Castle of Perse- 
verance.^ A plan that accompanies the original MS. shows us 
the castle in the centre with the bed of Mankind under it, and 
a ditch of water encircling it (Fig. 10). Above to the south is the 
scaffold of Caro, the Flesh; to the right that of Mundus, the 
World; below to the north is that of Belyal; to the northeast 
that of Coveitise, Covetousness; to the left that of Deus, God. 
In the course of the play, the castle is attacked by the Seven 
Deadly Sins and defended by the Seven Virtues, and as the 
speeches indicate, Charity and Patience hurl roses with great 
effect. '^I am all beaten black and blue with a rose that on 
rood was rent/' exclaims Wrath. 

It was of course inevitable that a theme so popular in the dra- 
matic and plastic arts should have left its traces in literature, 
and such is indeed the fact. It should be said at the outset, 
however, since the statement is frequently made that the Siege 
of the Castle of Love in art is an illustration of the Romaunt of 

^ Von der Ley en and Spamer, op. cit., pp. 41, 46. An excellent article on 
the 'Tapestries of the Seven Deadly Sins' is found in the Burl. Mag. XX, pp. 
210, 277. 

2 The Macro Plays, ed. Furnivall and Pollard. 
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the Rose J that there is no scene in the poem at all corresponding 
to that figured on mirror-cases and caskets, or painted in manu- 
scripts or on palace walls. Furthermore, there is no siege described 




1^ ^m^^^^ 

Figure 10. — Stage Diagram for ''The Castle of Perseverance.' 



in Grosseteste's spiritual allegory of the Chdteau d^ Amour, The 
clearest case of an attack upon a castle of love is that found in 
the fourth chapter of the German poem, Die Minneburg^ of about 
1325-50.^ A child is incited by Cupido to attack a castle 
1 W. A. Neilson, op. cit. p. 124. 
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guarded by giants, lions, and dogs. With the aid of Unmasse, 
Unsittigkeit, aiid Unbesonnenheit he does so, while resistance is 
offered by Masse, Starke, and Weisheit. Finally, a parley is 
held : Weisheit induces the Child to come to terms with the lady 
of the castle : he is allowed to enter and thus wins not only the 
castle but also the heart of the lady. In the Champion des Dames 
of Martin le Franc, dated about 1442, there is an attack on a 
Castle of Love, but the castle is here no castle but a temple with 
altars and priests, and the fighting consists of a plentiful discharge 
of words regarding the virtues and vices of women. Franc 
Vouloir, the Champion of Dames, is victorious in the debate, and 
Malbouche, their maligner, dies of chagrin.^ 

Our own day is witnessing a revival of pageant and spectacle, 
and among the devices that we might take over from our frolic- 
some and sentimental forefathers the Siege of the Castle of Love 
might well be one. To be sure, there are feminists who would 
think it scorn to fight a defensive warfare and would prefer to go 
capturing castles of timid males themselves. And what with 
Battalions of Death and Women^s Army Auxiliary Corps under- 
going the hardships of warfare, the ladies may acquire a muscular 
development that will deprive their throwing of that grace in 
awkwardness, that piquant stiffness that must have constituted 
half the charm of the pastime for the masculine participators. 
Still the thing might well be tried. 

Roger Sherman Loomis. 
New York, N. Y. 

1 Ibid. p. 102. 



